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the father and, after his death, that of the mother. The other
reason for opposing the rule of the parent's law has been
derived from the need of the child to be protected. We have
tried to show that the benefit of the child ought to be pro-
tected by all legislatures and all courts rather than exclu-
sively by the law and the jurisdiction to which the child be-
longs, often only accidentally. Conflicts law must presuppose
equality among the particular national laws, statutes, and
tribunals.
Consequently, it is natural that in the countries devoted to
the principle of domicil the law of the domicil of the family
head at the birth of the child determines the latter's legiti-
macy} furthermore, his law at the time of a legitimation or
adoption governs the conditions and effects of such acts, as
at later dates it indicates the rights and duties following from
legitimate father-child relations. The inheritance law of a
domicil acquired after legitimate birth, legitimation, or adop-
tion ought not to change any of their effects, unless there
is a distinct, exceptional public policy, either prohibitive or
permissive, at the forum of inheritance.
The only question less definitely answerable by theoretical
and practical considerations is concerned with the American
peculiarity of ascribing different positions to a child with re-
spect to his father and his mother. The ideas and consequences
of this peculiarity have not been fully explained, to the knowl-
edge of the writer.
Entirely different is the nature of the problems arising from
illegitimate filiation; French and other conflicts laws should
not have formed a category of "filiation" comprehending
all children. Of course, any act of acknowledgment or recogni-
tion by a parent is governed simply by the law of this parent.
Moreover, something can be said for the personal law of the
mother with respect to her relationship to the child. But the
relations to the procreator which are derived from conception,